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sketch of a member of the higher, only here we are brought still closer 
home to those aspects of physical nature which prevail in Virginia. Mr. 
Bradley has always a keen eye to details of scenery, whether open plain 
or woods, and in this sketch we get very delightful visions of the natural 
beauty of the Blue Ridge. This is still more the case in the "Poor 
Whites of the Mountains," in which we are made keenly aware of the 
leaping trout streams, the leafy shades, the dark gorges, the glorious 
crags, of that region. In " Marse Bob after the War " we have a very 
vivid and humorous account of a planter who hugged the worst tradi- 
tions of the past in his planting on a large scale, and who subordinated 
everything to the culture of tobacco; and in " Some Plantation Memo- 
ries" there are several very humorous sketches of the negro of the 
new age. 

In his introduction, Mr. Bradley falls into several errors; first, there is, 
so far as we know, no ground for his statement that there was ever a 
manor house in Virginia built of brick imported from England. Evi- 
dence that this was ever the fact would be gladly received by students 
of economic conditions in old Virginia. 

Mr. Bradley speaks of William and Mary College as second only to 
Harvard in antiquity but distinguished for nothing else. This squnds 
odd when it is recalled that William and Mary was the alma mater of 
Jefferson, Monroe, Marshall, Tyler and other alumni hardly less celebrated 
from an international point of view. Virginians will also be surprised to 
hear that the University of Virginia has been a dubious boon to the 
wealthy class of students, because but for its existence this class would 
have gone to the North or England for their education. With the excep- 
tion of these few errors, the introduction shows an astonishingly accurate 
knowledge of the trend of Virginian history, both social and political. 

The Beginners of a Nation. A history of the Source and Rise of 
the Earliest English Settlements in America, with special reference to 
the Life and Character of the People. By Edward Eggleston. New 
York. D. Appleton and Company, 1897. Pages xiv — 377. 

The words on the fly leaf reveal the purpose and spirit of this work. 
If is the first of a series of volumes looking to "A History of Life in 
the United States." To an author so conscious and observant of the 
sense of proportion as Dr. Eggleston, the plan of the work and the rela- 
tions of the parts to the whole, mean everything; and unless the reader 
observes this, too, it is just possible that he will misinterpret his author 
and look for something in these pages never intended to be there. In- 
deed, this mastery over material and severe restraint in the use of it, 
unless it be to enlarge a point hitherto in doubt, or not elsewhere deter- 
mined, is a marked characteristic of the author's method. It is not, 
therefore, an old story, already well known, retold; it is the old story 
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looked at from new points of view altogether, so far as the research and 
the study of years have evoked new considerations. What may be sup- 
posed as already known, or as easily accessible in other sources, as to 
facts and dates and details, is usually suppressed, and only the bearing 
and significance of events are noted. Dr. Eggleston is writing essen- 
tially " the philosophy of history." No one chapter can be taken by it- 
self, no one group of chapters, except as part of a larger movement, 
running through the century; and the impression is left that even this 
first volume, however complete in itself in its own purpose, must ulti- 
mately be judged in the light of the accomplishment of a still greater 
whole. 

The author explains in his preface: " It has been my aim to make 
these pages reflect the character of the age in which the English colo- 
nies were begun, and the traits of the colonists, and to bring into relief 
the social, political, intellectual and religious forces that promoted emi- 
gration. This does not pretend to be the usual account of all the events 
attending early colonization, it is rather a history in which the succession 
of cause and effect is the main topic — a history of the dynamics of col- 
ony-planting in the first half of the Seventeenth century." This prin- 
ciple is steadily held in mind throughout. Thus some present omissions 
in this volume — the relation of the English settlements in New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and in the Carolinas and Georgia — will be 
understood as merely deferred. Also this purpose accounts for the omis- 
sion of many details in narrative, which the inexperienced reader may 
look for the book to contain, while it must explain the expansion of 
other points, apparently very far afield, which the author conceives to 
bring into bolder relief the impression he is striving to convey. It is in 
this last respect that most readers may find one or two passages bewil- 
dering as to the connection with the main thesis, and may regard certain 
facts presented, as belonging too intimately to the personal details of 
English history, if not, indeed, of English biography. But when this is 
said, the value of the book, its freshness, and strength and originality, 
from its point of view, is striking. 

It could be expected that the founding of Virginia would make the 
first great division in this volume, and the Puritan migration the second. 
But it is singularly happy to add a third portion in contrast with these 
two, under the caption of the "Centrifugal Forces in Colony Planting." 
These centrifugal forces were the Catholic migrations to Maryland under 
the Calverts in rivalry with the Virginia hundreds, and the disintegra- 
tion in the colony of Massachusetts Bay, caused first by the persecution 
of Roger Williams which led to the settlement of Rhode Island, and 
later by the exodus of Hooker and his congregations who built their 
homes in the Connecticut valley. The significance of this growth and 
widening of interests in American development in its initial stages, is 
strongly put. The objective point of view is held throughout— what Dr. 
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Eggleston conceives to be the only view for the true historian: "The 
founders of the little settlements that had the unexpected fortune to 
expand into an empire I have not been able to treat otherwise than 
unreverently. Mere are no forefathers or foremothers, but simply Eng- 
lish men and women of the 17th century, with the faults and fanaticisms 
as well as the virtues of their age." 

See how the author follows out his plan. 

Preparatory to the settlements of Virginia is a chapter on the English 
sea adventures of the 16th century. How much the author packs in a 
few clear cut sentences! The introductory chapter, as the prelude to a 
drama, gives the atmosphere or setting. We have nothing like this 
extravagance in our own day, except in the Polar expeditions or the race 
for Klondike treasures. The golden Indies long remained the magnet 
to the adventurer of that age. The beliefs that the Roanoke rose near 
to the Mexican Bay or that by sailing up the James one might issue forth 
into the great Pacific, were delusions slowly given up. It is not the least 
of Captain John Smith's many points of superiority in his generation 
that he first divined truly the wonderful extent of the North American 
continent. Even when the Alleghanies loomed up before later explorers 
the thought could not be resisted that the Pacific lay not far beyond — 
that these mountains were a sort of Andes back to North America. 

The chapter on the settlement of Virginia suffers from unnecessary 
brevity the Virginia reader may think, unrewarded in his search for local 
data, but it is strictly in consonance with the plan of the whole, and as 
such is admirable in its treatment. The general charge of cannibalism 
during the severe sufferings in the winter of 1609 1610 ought to be more 
fully substantiated. There may be nothing improbable in it, from what 
we know of the horrors of other ill-fated expeditions, earlier and later; 
yet the impression is made that the picture is too darkly colored. 
" Famine-crazed men even dogged the steps of those of their comrades 
who were not quite wasted, threatening to kill and devour them " (page 
39). It seems almost incredible that even "despairing and shiftless 
men " should suffer this, until suddenly " one man of resources bethought 
himself to build a boat to catch fish in the river, and this small relief 
'did keep us from killing one another to eat,' says Percy " (page 39). 
Surely this last statement in Percy's "A Trewe Relacyon " is not to be 
taken too literally. Likewise the note quoted from Peckard's Life of 
Ferrar — "To tell how great things many of us have suffered through 
hunger would be as incredible as horrible for us to repeat to your sacred 
ears" (page 65) — is bad enough, but it need not mean cannibalism. 
Men are apt to use exaggerated epithets in writing of unwonted experi- 
ences and sufferings, however terrible in reality. It is the chief fault 
to-day in the average college youth's composition, and Percy's "A Trewe 
Relacyon " and other of these documents seem very much that sort of 
thing. 
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The study of the economic conditions in Virginia was written before 
the appearance of Mr. Bruce's exhaustive treatment. All the neces- 
sary economic evils were accentuated by the mistaken form of gov- 
ernment foisted upon the colony by the London Company, where 
eyery man was effectually the company's slave, and not his own master 
on his own piece of land. After the chapters of mistakes and miseries 
under each communal governor, this period of beginnings closes with 
the conversion of the colony into a constitutional State, secured by the 
charter of November 13, 1618. With constitutional representative gov- 
ernment on American soil, the Virginians could be left alone to work 
out their destiny; and never was the Virginian settlement internally so 
strong and in a fairer way towards a free development than when the 
Pilgrim fathers landed at Plymouth. 

The rise and development of Puritanism and Separatism in old Eng- 
land leads the author farther afield after details than elsewhere in the 
book. The introduction is long, but contains many purple patches. It 
is easily seen what widely extended reading and research were needed for 
apparently a very simple chapter. What might have happened had the 
Pilgrims not become entangled in the coast of Cape Cod, and had 
landed, as was intended, on the New Jersey shore! The imagination 
fairly stalls at the possibility of a Puritan colony developed in the Indies 
or South America, as also seems once to have been contemplated. The 
Puritan character subjected to the softness of the warm Southern skies! 
After all, the Englishmen of the 17th century were not so very different 
in their human nature from one another. Austerity of soil or gentleness 
of climate developed character later in America. Traits, no doubt pre- 
disposed, came to full fruition and took new turns. 

Into the clearest light is brought out the indebtedness of America to 
Sir Edwin Sandys, as a great liberal statesman. Not only do the real 
life and success of the Virginia settlement date from his charter of 1618, 
but it was from him that the Scrooby Separatists, after ten years' sojourn 
in Holland, secured finally the charter of February 2, 1620. Acting 
head of the Virginia Company in London for two years, then elected its 
governor after another brief period of two years, Sandys was thrown 
into prison, a martyr to his devotion to freedom for his fellow man. 
Absolutely the same source, in this one man, for the two great streams 
of independent, self-governing Englishmen in the new world! " Liberal 
government in New England had its rise in the arrangements made with 
the London or Virginia Company before sailing, and not as poets, paint- 
ers and orators have it, in the cabin of the Mayflower" (page 185). 

Prof. J. B. Henneman. 

(to be concluded. ) 



